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This document is a general introduction to the 
nature, purposes, and potential uses of a critique aeries that deal?^ 
with the development and evaluation of course qoais in six subject 
matter aruas for grades The series provides an initial pool of 

course-level goals that are expected to be of cansiderable value in 
assisting educators vvith goal definition related to curriculum 
planning and developnienr, instruction, evaluation, and 
accountability. The project involved eKamination of some 12,000 goals 
by 6ti teachers, identification of the type and level of learning 
required for the achievement of each goal, and use of computerized 
rnetnods* This document discusses needs to which the project responds, 
content, form, validation, uses, and update and revision of goals. 
Eyproductis of the project and its curricular and measureinent 
implications are also discussed. Related documents include EA OOa 
9ai, EA 004 9^3-SH8 and ED 061 043, (Author/BN) 
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NciodB to l^ich t:ho Projecc Rq sponda 



This LB a guide to the nature, purpcneH3 and poteniial uses of eight: 
course goal collectiona produced chrough the cooperative erforts of ochool 
districts and intermediaCo education districts of three counties in the 
inetropoHtan Portland, Oregon area, 

rhis Projeet: haB as its initiAl objQctivG the production of collections 
of educatioaal goals (learniug ouLconieHJ appropriate for use in Rianagement and 
planning at all school system levels ^ and the labeling of these goals with 
codes which make their curricular uses apparent and permit their retrieval in 
various combinations from a computerized storage system. Its long-range pur- 
pose is to help bring consistency to the way school districts develop goal 
structures for instructional planning and evaluation. It provides a non- 
prescriptive system of alternativeB for tha consideration of those seeking to 
answer for themselves the questions, ^'Wiat Is to be learned?"; ''How to help 
students learn it?*'^ and ''Has it been learned?'* Thus, while the Project is 
initially occupied with the production and coding of '^program" and '^course'* 
level goals (over 12,000 have been produced and coded to date) ^ it la also con- 
cerned in the long run with the ways these goals are attained and measured. A 
schematic overview of the Projeot's goals and progress is provided in Figure 1. 
These goals and the ways they are being mot will be discussed in detail after 
a brief review of the needs to which the project is addressed. 
The needs the project Is designed to meet include: 

1. Participation of students, parents^ teachers, school boards^ 
and local community citizens in decisions about what the 
schools should teach. 

2. Individualization of instruction^ 

3. Cross-disciplinary education. 

4. Accountability, 

5. Long-range planning and systeTnatic controi of educational 
deveiopinent . 

6. Effective teacher evaluation. 

Participation of sLudentg. naron^a. teAcn^r^^ ^rhn.,\ boarcs, and l ocal comniunicy 
citizens in decigiQn s about whac the schools should teach . ~~ 

If this growing raovement Is to oe channeled into constructive paths, it 
is necessary that the nature of educational goals be better understood - and 
ERiC^^^^ ^'"^ groups pressing for greatar participation ba understood 

"—as they relate to the legal responsibilities of state and local boards of 
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Figure I 
-Sta tus of Project Goals ^ 
Dnfine and Code 
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iHiifCdi:;3.:/n, }\y providing a '^ac-j.or.^/io tiCia ^ u'Coad sec of alL^rnacivoa for 
general: ing ^^oal sfcateTnentis appropriate and useful ac various levels of manage- 
iiieni Hud participationj it is hop«d that the Praject will provide an important 
ri?.snurc<? for improving Che ef fecdiveness of tihcsc groups In decision making at 
fill ItfveiHi An intensive exainination of rolas and funccians of eacli group in 
generating^ reviewing , contributing to, and approving goals will be a part of 
the Project's efforts. 

JiicH^dii a ligation of inatruc tion . 

The desire to t'.reat students mora as Individuals in diagnosinp and meeting 
loarning neads is a long-standing intr-rest of educators, buc one tliat lias been 
fruHnrated by the apparent organisational and economic constraintH under which 
HchooUi opernto. With the advent of the computiGr and tha developmenL of teach- 
ing HYStems and programs based upon carefully dafined auu detailed SGnuencuH of 
inn truecional abjectiveSj hope rose anew for individual iKation of instruction. 
Such systems have largely been failures ^ however, since t'ney have gainad little 
or nnthing in the economy of individualised instruction while sacrificing the 
adaptive and flexlblo support of the learner by the teacher. 

A fortunate by-product of the learning system mavement has been the atton- 
Lion focused on careful defining of Instructional outcamcBs. A major assumption 
of the Tri-county Project is that the production of a type of goal which speci- 
fies desired behaviors in a manner suitable for instructional planning without 
pri^f^crib] ng Leaching or measurement methods provider? teachers and studenti^ with 
o resource which they can use to arrive at eKplicitj accountable statements of 
desired learnings. This leaves the teacher and the student free to select the 
most appropriate methods of achieving and measuring the chosen outcomes. In 
adopting this open^ humanistic approach to ^ual settings th':=» Project developers 
have taken to heart the words of i^Hlliam James: 

'^Teaching is an art; and Ecicnces never generate arts 
directly out of themselves. kv. intermediary inventive 
m i nd mu s t ma ke the a p ^ 1 l c a t i o:. by using ;h em o :r i g ina 1 1 y * 
William James J Talks to T&achc^^^ on Psycholoffv . • 

Cr Q.q s - d is c ip 1 ina ry educa t inn * 

There is probably no concept in education currently :Aore abased than '*inter- 
disciplinary educacion," Where tha goals of subject matter learning are at least 
implicit in the textbooks and other m^tarials used by teachers, the goals of 
Q intsrdisciplinary education do not have e\'an that quasticr^.abla point cf tangible 
reference- the Trl-county Project, by deN^eloping eKtens:.ve CQding and retrievcil 
syscems. permits selection of zoals in cerms of various combinations of sublect 



nicU: cc'r . px^uic iavoi, ^/^'^-^ i^^cj^u and proco&s, yublt^Cw iuat:£er aaci car^ar 

Ciducai: liJi^ program ^oals^ concapCH and valutas, and inde:: words. Thin coding nyB- 
LDm provldeH important cues to interdisciplinary planning. The goals being 
producodj aithough thoy appear in discipline-based collectloAS Buch as science-, 
social studies , mathematics ^ music ^ etc^ may be relaCGd and grouped through 
computer recricval by Gpecifylng one or more of the seven code paramatorB* Thus ^ 
for axami:-'le^ a teacher interested in teaching a unit in marine biology Is able to 
racjuftsf: from these files goals dealing with related concepts in science, social 
studlas^ language 5 nia thenmt Ics ^ or any other jiubject fiold* A detailed discussion 
of Che scBven coding systems which niake this interdisciplinary use possible la 
provided in the section on "The Coding of the Goals'* (page 12). 

Ac c o u n t a b 1 1 i t y 

Perhaps the greatesc need addressed by the Project is for a sound basis 
for occountability in education. Accountability has been vastly over-simplified 
in the minds of most who hav'A become incerested in the coneept. Most seem to 
regard accountability as a simple, straight line relationship betwaen the worker 
and hlR superior. Because it exists in an enterprise impinged on by so many 
levels of organisation and supports accountability In education almost defies 
analysis* Accountability has the horizontal elements of management ^ support^ 
and instruction, and the vertical elements of federal, state, intermedia te ^ 
local t^ys terns, and school organization. The aspect of accountability that is 
the conceirn of this project is exclusively the horizontal element of educational 
goals and the vertical elements of local school gystems and schools. It is the 
assumption or the project that this aspect of accountability, though it may 
operate within state and oecasionally federal guidelines, must find its first 
really explicit expression at the school system level and that it must undergo 
tran^slations at the program (science, social studies, etc.)^ course (biology^ 
booickeeping, or a mini-course), and finally at the classroom or teacher level. 
The system of definitions and examples that Illustrate this are presented later. 

In any event, if systems such as planning-prograraming-budgettng or even 
general concepts such as management by objectives are ever to reach the point 



where costs and benefits can be related in any meaningful way, it is essential 
to have logically consistent operational definitions of educational goals and 
ways to generate and relate them from level to level In a school system* The 
Tri-county Project provides such a system of definitions and the tools required 
to make them operational. 
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II. iht* ovenus <U: Lhe jKUU i w^w s'oflrfti ii^ivt; provad anyChinu, it in thai the 
biiiiul: ICij oi odiicaClon/i 1 experinii'iiLal ion and di- jelQpmtz?nt under axlsting condi^ 
lioiiH fire not: applicabia, Jn vl w ol f. ho niilLJon:^ of dol.jarii thnC have bean 
poiirut; LnLo i:ducaclonal d.jvp l Oj^j;» =m i li; uri Lvo i ^ i u and public school syHLemr;^ 
liii/^ HCfUuv.uMU: in at; haRl. dine xuivci K ivi,!, ^ Huw.'Vi-r. M' sisems uvidLmt: in view oi 
Huj dirric\..]cy of dt^finln;: i^Uucaclon-; 1 n^^o^) j s : nai: ^viuiinut clt^nrj un^iiibif^iioua , 
.lid cons : ;;vt:i.Mic nuatjomcKi. ^: 1: dfM^lr^'d l^.^nrui^, : r ■ , , iJi/U: idiu ability of 
■school sv^uu^r^H to dnt'cniiinc ^bc cl i cct i yi^i']C}\i\ ol ynvioiiH : ^:Miovdt: iouf^ is virtual Iv 
n^l. Tbrou'^h iiho elforLs of tho Tr i -coiinry .'^vc]vci'. iv. is Ik pod r.o I'srahU/di a 
oi :^oais ho comprehensive tnar aimnni: nuv- do;;, red laarnln>i is ropreseriLcd 

t:i^aciler^: or curricuLuiii pLaniit. r;^ sptM/Liy ioaiaias^ri uul rL-pi. t^HonLuci Jai i.liu u/"i- 
rin^l col lac t: Ions . Any HLacemenl Lbat: is adnri.t i:c^d l.u the col lection imdcrgocs 
a rtgorou^i procesB of siiBlamnnr ^ dofiniLlon, Bnd coding Lo insurr^ Uiiat lis 
[jt:/ liliy (o Leachers is equal Co MiOf;a i;nals alrf'ady in lilv.^ collection. 

PUnis are now btiiny inid i.a colirici. and cri^ate i I. Iuh i; ra t ivo evaUiaiivr 
crluuria for each of Lhc ^;oa 1 s . Tiie prc^senca of Lheytj goal -meayureiiiuni 
crLicria Qombiiiatlona will nujua cUni. i.ndividuiii tieachers will no lungt'i i;avv' 
to ^Lrugnle unaided wicii t^Laulng uducanianai goals and measuremenL criLuria, 
They will only find it necc^ss^iry to select; thosu goals and criteria sullied ro 
Lhcir plarinirig and measurmcnt purposaa, I'ho^ gaals they select will have bren 
formulated by teachers under editorial supervision so that they appear as 
teachers themselves would like them represented* 

lliese goal collections will underwrite all curriculum developTnent activi'- 
ties in the Portland School Systein within a year or two^ and hopefully many 
other school districts in the tri-county areaj providing a basis for the con- 
sifstent une and evaluation of those goals* ITie stability this will provide 
educational experimentation is apparent* rhe power of the goal collections 
themselves in promoting good educational planning and the east and convenience 
it affords teachers in that planning Is equally evident, 

i^f recti ve teac^lier eyaluatio n. 

As anyone who has attempted to Gvaluate *:eaching knows, absence of well- 
stated instructional goals has been the chief deterrent to teacher evaluation. 
Once the goal collections of the Tri-county Project are complete^ any teacher 
will have for his subject area an extensive set of well-stated outcomes to use 
y = selecting and negotiating his responsibilities. 
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,.OC-, ^i^rtCU^H ATlL V*'CQQUQti tViiiuSUion ZLiilCuXTii^ wilt, Dfi fcC-icit^d tc- tlitlHy 

cc'iiLiAC j-^oLil^. KurthtiiT, 1 i; Che t<ijacher is unabla to roach the goals bocausG oi: 
lack o.. suppott in the farm of supervision^ inotruc t ional materials^ facilitiaaj 
or .."or nny otiier rcanonj a basis exists; for the taachcr to evaluate support: 
Q r V 1 :C <i s . 

T rl-CJuunuy jjase of 7^ c i pa t ion a nd B u pp o r t 
^'roHi tine t^eg inning th^i qunfttlon of tht? reasons for and nature of th*^ in^^olvc- 
i^itr^i: ni dirrereiit agencies and personTiel in the Project were among forcrnnst: con- 
^.LiTt^n or th^ project desijjners* Although the idea for the Project originated in 
tn ^ i.v^i^mtion Department of the Portland Public Schoois and tha first work of 
doHning progrfim goals was done there 5 it was evident that to launch upon thci 
Uir;.^Gr undertRlcings just described would involve a degree of finantisl and 
personnel support that could not be achieved with the resources available to the 
difiuL^ict. Involvement of all school districts in the tri-county area appeared 
":n be the most logical approach to securing the needed financial and peraonn^^l 
rQfiaurc:ft.s* A further ndvantage is the relatively dense and compact population 
of tlui rngion. Three intermediate education district offices provided laader- 
nhiii and f^erviceiij and the excellent teaching staffs of the urban and suburban 
nchooi districts offered a fine resource for staffing the numerous connnittees 
required for tha goai development work. 

C^ireful measures were taken to secure highly qualified teachers for the 
suttmier goal writtng projects • AH districts In the tri-eounty area were invited 
to submit names of teachers who met the criteria of the steering comittee* 
These critaria included outstanding teaching record, experience in curriculum 
development j experience in writing instructional objectives, thdrough knowledge 
of subject matter in the field represented, and ability to work harraoniously in 
a f^^aup project. Teachers nominated were screened by the steering conmlttee 
after receiving credentials and samples of work from them. 

The selection process was followed by a series of Iniervice training ses- 
f.lonrj in which practice was given in writing goals of the type desiriua* These 
were held prior to the smraner workshops and teachers worked under the close 
supervision of subject matter specialists and project personnel* 

In the first year support came from the budgets of the Portland School 
District, the three intermediate education districts, a small grant from tha 
.s^gional USOE Office,^ and a small grant from the Oregon Board of Education* 
/ae second year these sources of funding were continued, but in addition- 
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school districts throughout che £ri-cDunty area supported their own teaciiers 
who were selected for participatton In the project, Through this device, 
resources were built from approximately $30,000 in the first year to around 
$70,000 the second year, 

'Hie State of Oregon has shown keen incerest in the Project because of Uh 
potencial in management by objectives and the improvement of instrucCiori . H 
is quite poasible that once the developmental work has been completed^ the 
ytaCe will assume the maintenance and support of the syatem. 

Content and Form of the Goalg 

Levels of Generality of Goals Chosen for Development ^ Program and .Course , 

In public K-12 eduGation there are many levels of interest, resource alio- 
cationSj and activities. Thesii include: the national educational program^ 
state school systems ^ local school districts ^ clusters of schools ^ individual 
schools s classrooms, Individual teacher/ student pairings, and individual stu- 
dents* A goal statement which is appropriate to the Intereats, resource allo= 
cations, and activities at, say, the iftvel of the state school system is not 
appropriate for helping an individual child move forward on a given day. 

Four levels of goals will be discussed here. These are system, program, 
course, and instructional* For reasons explained later, only the program and 
course levels are che immsdiate concern of the Course Goal Project. 

The board of education is responsible for apprDvlnB statements of purpose 
at the system level (level 1). These statements generally reflect the expecta- 
tlons of the comnunlty and the larger societies of the state and nation regarding 
the kinds of learning that should result from school eKperience* The best of 
such goal statements; 

A* Are sufficiently general to encompass all outcomes within 
relatively few statements. 

B* Are expreased in terms of learnings serving the dual needs 
of the Individual and his society, 

C, provide clear direction to program planners in establishing 
progranis and defining curricular goals* 

D, Are measurable In terms of broad indicators. 

They are employed mainly to inform the citigenry of the broad aims of Lhe schools 
and CO elicit chelr financial and political support. iTie. Tri-county Project has 
not produced system level goals as yet. Tt is expected that these will be influ- 
Qf- ed by the program and course goals produced at the next two lower levels of 
ERJCerality. 
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Examples of sysccm goals avk^ : 

Every child respects the rightg of every other child 
rGgarding his passessions, his physical safety, and 
the free axpressinn of his ideas. 

Every child is able to read and to coniprehand vrtiat 
is read within unavoidable constraints of abtllty 
and physical and mental health. 

Every child is able to set goals for himself ^ forrau* 
late plans for attaining themj eKecutc his plans ^ and 
evaluate his efforts* 

Every child attains that level of self-confidence and 
confidence in others required for personal and social 
effectiveness in this society. 

Every child possesses sufficient knowledge of Che facts 
and principles of science, technology ^ government ^ and 
human relations to make effective decisions as a person 
and as a member of this society. 

Every child is able to conmunicate with othera, both 
prally and in writing, in a manner that satlafies hla 
own need for expression and the requirements of thosri 
under whom he may become employed or receive, further 
aducatlon. 

Every child Is able to make effective use of the 
resources of the school and coninunity In pursuing his 
learning interests, 

k second level goal is required to elaborate the meaning of each district 
level goal, and to move from the pol ttlcal to the educational domain* Such goals, 
which we designate as program level TOals , should be sufficiently comprahenslve 
to provide for the full implementation of any district goals and should be suffi- 
ciently precise to provide a basic reference for formulating the goals of courses 
and other units of educational eKperience* These goals may be choeen and formu- 
lated by curriculum specialists at the district j areai or even school level usinE 
the Goal Development Project alternative program goals as a resource. From 8 to ' 
30 alternative program goals have been produced In each of the eight subject areas 
addressed thus far by the Trl-county Project. Program level goals are uned as a 
basis for defining the outcomes of an entire area of instruction such as Mtheina- 
ticSi language a'rts, or health education* 
Examples of progi*am level goals a":re: 

Students are able to spell all words enjoying common 
usage in the Engllih language. 

Students are able to employ elements of strueture of 
the English language appropriateiy in their oral and 
^ . written expression. 
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SLuden^s are ablu ainploy Che conventions ot punctu*' 
ation appronriatoly in written expresaton. 

Students are able to locate appropriate references in 
doing research I to document such references according 
to cotmnon convent ions , and to employ the findings ■ 
appropriately in support of a conclusion. 

Students are able to reach conclusions based on the 
weighing of ralavant facts and authoritative opinion^ 
and shall draionstrate ability to alter conclusions 
where new evidence indicates this should be done . 

The second level of specif tcation should be sufficiently general as not 
Co suggest specific grade placement ^ but as had been stated, specific enough 
to provide a sound basis for generating the subgoals of the courses and other 
units of educational experience that will coniprise the prograin. 

The third level of goal specification provides the basis for organtzlng 
educational experiences within schools to accomplish the program level goals* 
In this process, program level goals must undergo both an elaboration of detail 
and a differentiation in terms of learning levels^ Typically , these will be 
the learning goals of courses (high school and departTnentaliged elementary 
schoola) and areas of instruction (non-departmentalized or non^graded elementary 
schools) . iTiese goals may be chosen and formulated using the Goal Development 
Project alternative course goals as a resource and the chosen program goals as 
a guide. From 750 to 3,500 course goals have bean produced in each of the 
eight subject matter areas * 

Examplea of course goals are: 



The student knows that rhythm is the primary element 
in music that elicits spontaneous physical response , 

The student is able to ident ify , describe ^ and distin- 
guish among rhythmic features in music he hears. 

The student is able to construct a metric system for 
music. 

The student is able to associate meter in music with 
meter signature and conducting patterns* 

The student is able to devise a system for notating 
sound durations , 

The student knows the conventtpnal ways music is 
rhythmical ly reprGsentod In notat ion (e.g., accents , 
main beats, bar lines , sub^divisions of beats, time 
signature, notes and rests, ties)* 



It Is the prerogative and responsibility of the neacher and only the teacher 
tu' elaborate from level 3 tn level 4, the instructional goal level. It is the 
teacher who must create instruc tioni-*! methods appropriate to carry out the plan- 
ning done with the help of course goals in such a way as ^o satisfy the particular 
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necids of the children in a giveTi class or school* The very essence of Luacliiny 
is combining a thorough understanding of desired outcc^^s with a perceptive 
adaptation of methods to help children ot many kinds and conditions achieve 
those outcgffies. Any teacher who is provided a .^ct of course goals should bu 
able to design InBtruct ional gonls and select appropriate niethods of achieving 
them* 

Figure 2 is provided Co further clarify the different goal levels, and 
also CO illustrate how they differ froin behavioral and performance objectives. 

Figure 2 



System Goal 



Program Goal 

Course CiOal 
(Planning) 



Instructional 
Goal 



Behavioral Objec- 
tive (Measurement , 
dlagnosii^ in- 
atruction) 

Performance Objec- 
tive or Criterion 
Referenced Test 
Item (Meaiureinent ) 



The student is able to conHnunicate with others , both 
orally and in writing^ In a manner that satisfies his 
need for eKpression and the requirements of those 
under whom he may become employed or receive further 
educa t ion . 

The student is able correctly to apply the conventions 
of English grammar and usage in speaking and writing* 

The s tudent knows that special verb forms exist for 
use with singular and plural subjects. 

^rhe student is able to use appropriate singular and 
plural verbs wit*h singular and plural subjects* 

The student knows the singular and plural forms of 
the verb "to be" for present and past tenses: 

S P S P 



T am 
You are 
iie, she Is 



We are 
You are 
lliey are 



I was 
You were 
Hes she was 



We were 
You were 
were 



The student Is able to use appropriate singular and 
plural forms (present and past tense) of the verb 
"to be" with singular and plural subjects In writing 
sentences * 



Given 20 sentences, ten with plural subjects and 
ten with singular subjects^ the student will iden- 
Cify the correct number fonn of the verb (Is, are), 

Given 20 sentences, ten with plural subjects and 
ten with singular subjects, the student will iden- 
tify the correct nimiber form of the verb (is, are) 
wltii at least 90% accuracy. 
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Writing the Coals 

The program Ifeval goals^ as mentioned above, were initially written by 
curriculum speGialista in each flald and were revised by the course goal 
developers in the sunmier workihopSp The criteria produced by the project 
planners and supervisors to gulda the curriculum spaciallsts in producing 
program goals are given in Figure 3. 

Figure 3 
Program Gpa^l_ Criteria 

1* Is the meaning of the goal clear and concise? 

a. Is it 3 meaning apparent to the genera-l public? 

b. Do the wordi used have a common dictionary meaning? 

c. Is it parallel in construction with the other goals 
In the itatement? 

d. Is the form conilstent? 

Is It brief and to the point? 

2, Is the goal expresstd as a learning outL'omB? 

a* Does it identify the outcome of the learning rather 
than the method used to attain it? 

b. Can one identify what the student will be able to 
do, knoWj or value? 

c* Are the limlta of the desired outcome clear? 

d. Does its precision Increase with subdivision? 

3, la Che goal readily subdivided into goals suitable for course 
planning? 

a* Is the meaning of the goal so clear that its component 
meanings are readily derived from it? 

b* Can subpolnts be generated which adequately represent 
the total meaning of the program goal? 

4, Can behavioral indicators be idenclfled that are likely to be 
agreed upon by prof essionals ^ the public, and itudents as 
representing the attai™ent of the goal? 

5* Is the goal an Importanc learning in the opinion of the public , 
the profeisional educator, anfi the student^ 

6, la the goal an important learning in terms of the needs of 
society and the learner? 

7, Doea tha totality of progri^m go^l.^ provide a eomprahensive 
description of all leari^inga i^* the program? 
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Tiiu Liaursc goals werd wriucen by groups of teachers and curriculum special 
iHisi during suiTmier workshops afuer incensive (and continued) training in course 
goal writing, ThiB work included a review of exiscing goal writing efforts and 
collections* The criteria used by tho project planners and supervisors to guid 
the courae goal developers in producing course goals ara given in Figure 4. 

Figure 4' 
Course Goal Criteria 

1 . Is the eduQational outcome stated potentially significant? 

2. Doea the goal begin with "The Ktudent knows. J' if it is a 
knowledge goal and ''The student is able to./' if it is a 
process goal? 

3. Is the goal stated in language that is sufficiently clear , 
concise^ and appropriate? (Can the goal be stated in Tnore 
simple language and/or fewer words?) 

4. Does the goal deal with a single learning outcoine (beware 
of "and")? 

5. Can learning experiences be easily thought of that would 
lead to the goal*g achievement? 

6. Do curricular options exist for the goal's achievement? 
(The goal should be free of iTnolication^ for method.) 

7. Does the goal clearly contribute Co the attainment of one 
or more of the stated program level goals in its subject 
area? 

8. Can the goal be identified with an approximate level of 
student development? 

9- Is the goal stated so that evaluation criteria that Indi- 
cate its attainment can be easily identified? 

In producing program and course goals In eight basic K-12 subject matter 

areas in accord with the two sets of criteria above , the Trl-county Project was 

modifying a course already charted by the work of Blopnij Walbeaaerj Mager, and 

others. In the next section of this report we shall eKamlne the coding systemg 

developed to make these collections useful to clients with widely divergent 

curricular orientat iorts , In this r*^laclvely unchar;:*5d lies the chief 

innovative contributions of the Project* 

The Coding of the Coals 

As mentioned earlierj seven coding systeW{S have been developed and applied 
do each of the course goals* The n^.v^ea oi chese codes £re given In Figure 5* 
A sample page of coded goalj is given in Figure 6, 



The codeB serve two purposes. First, they make ic possible to retrieve 
subsets of goala to user specification. For instance, a subset can be t^etrieved 
containing the primary (or any other level) reading (or any other subject matter 
subdivision) goals which deal with the process of decoding (or any other process 
or knowledge category), Or^ a subset can be generated containing all the goals 
in all eight collections (or only same of them) which deal with the concept of 
'^adaptation'- (or any other concept or value coded) at a level appropriate for 
high school students (or any other instructional level) , 

Secondlys the codes help tha user understand the currlcular dimensions of 
a goal he retrieves the concepts and values It reinforces ^ the type of knowl- 
edge or process it represents, and the larger program goals (Including career 
education program goals) to which it relates* 

FlRure 5 



Course Goal RelatlonshipB 



^-Jithin 


1, 


Subject matter 


Discipline 


^ # 


Instructional level 


Codes 


3. 


Program goals 


Across - 


4. 


Knowledge-process goal types 


Discipline 


5. 


Career education goals 


Codes 


6, 


Values -concepts 




7, 


Index (key words) 



Codes for Withln-Discipline Relationships 

Three types of coding were designed for retrieval of goals within subject 
areas in ways that are useful for initruQtional planning* These are subject- 
matter taxonomy codes , instructional level codes, and codes for the broad pro- 
gram goals of the subject disciplines In question* 

Subject matter C axonomles* The first and last sections from a subject 
matter taxonon^ are given In Figure 7* The taxonomies of the eight subject 
areas were first written by curriculum experts as a framework for guiding 
teachers In writing goals, and were revised by the teachers as they produced 
the goals* By looking through the taxonomy at the front of one of the eight 
printed goal collecClonSs a user can find what topics are covered and turn to 



(1) 

2, Reading Mufiic (Orientation) 



KUSIC 




Pitich 



i'he .sC-udcniL knows cha convencions 
lIO denote intonsitys highness and 



used 
low- 

noss of pitch (^.g*, large to small^ 
lafz zo Tip,ht^ up and down as in acous- 
cical and conventional organization of 
tones). 

i^hn scudunc Is able to distinguish like 
and unlike pat tarns of pitch in con^ 
figuration of visiial symbols. 



^'ha student k ttows that pitch xs indi'- 
criLed by letter names and is repre^ 
rented on trie grand staff by symbols 
placGd on the lines and/or spaces. 

Tha student knows the function of pitch 
i^ynibQls used in conjunction with iiotas 
on the grand scaff (e^.g,, clef signs ^ 
ledger "lines, sharps, flatSj natural 
signs 5 8va) , 

rhe student knows the functions of 
organizational devices in pitch nota- 
::ion such as key signatures ^ chord 
designations 3 slurs and clef changes. 

Thti ;?tudenc knows that any pitch may be | 
iViC^catud by various enharmonic spell- 



Li;..;..en^ knows che reasons for a 
dif »"iQ::cmcc in enharmonic spelling of a 
uona in ^Tiusical wttzing (e.g.^ sharps 
\c. :roniatic acalu ^oing up^ moving 
/oi.-os in chord rcisolutions to a di£- 
fe/cnt; scale degreQ), 

Vie student is able to wricc key slg^ 
n.: ..^resj scales and primary triads in 
key. 
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P I U H 



P I U H 



I U H 



I U 11 



I U H K2 



IJ H 



K2 
K7 



P33 
P41 
P45 



Kl 
K2 



K2 
K7 



K2 
K7 



K2 
K8 



i U H : ?66 
?7S 



la 
2a 
2b 



la 
2a 
2b 



la 
2a 
2b 



la 
2a 
2b 



la 

2fl 
2b 



la 
2a 
2b 

la 
2a 
2b 



la .' 
2a ■ 4a 
2b 



4d 



1.21 



1.21 
1.512 



1,21 
6.12 



1.21 
6.12 



1.23 

1.322 

6.12 



1.21 

1.321 

6.12 

1.23 

1.323 

6.12 



i.2i 

1.322 
6.12 



(C) Pitch 



(C) Pitch 
(C) Syinbols 
(Vl) Aesthetic 
percBpt ion 

(C) Pitcb 
(C) Symbols 



(C) Pitch 
(C) Symbols 



(C) Pitch 
(C) 



(C) Picch 
(C) Symbols 



(C) Pitch 
(C) Symbols 



! 



(c) Pitch 

j ^C) Syinbols 

<iyi) Mastary- 

i 



Che topic in which he is interested. Also^ a taxonomy hGading may be used 
along with one or more of the ocher codes co retrieve subsets of goals from 
the computerized system^ 



Figure 7 



Music Subject Matter TaKonomy 



I* The Elenients of Music 
la Rhythm 

1 .11 Duration 

1.12 Pulae 

1.13 Accent 
' 1.14 Meter 

1 . 15 Tempo 

1.16 Augmeiitation and diminution 

1.17 Polyrhythma 

1.2 Melody 

1.21 Pitch 

1.22 Intervals 

1.23 Scales 

1^3 Texture 

1,31 Monophonyi polyphony, homophony 
1*32 Harmony and tonality 

1.321 Intervals 

1.322 Chords 



1.323 Chord progression 

1.324 Cadences 

1.325 Hodulaelon 



1,33 Polytonality and atonality 




Creating Music 




The Role of Music in Sociec;/ 
7.1 Arts 
7*2 Cultures 

7.3 Careers 

7.4 Techn^i&gy 
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8, Valuing and Evaluating Music 

8.1 Formulation of niuilcal values 

8 . 11 Affective response 

8.12 Aesthetic response 

8.2 Bases for comparing different kinds of music 

8.3 Bases for judging (evaluating) the worth of music 

3.4 Coninitment to music 

Inp true tional level * The levels chosen for coding were primary (P) ^ Inter- 
mediate upper (U) 5 and higher (H) , The level code provides the teacher or 
curriculum plaiVjiL^r Ll>a best estimate the writers could mke of the level or levels 
at which the learti:,ng is appropriate. Many times the nature of the goal suggests 
continued learning ovbi zsveral levels, in which case all those levels are coded. 
These level indications ere suggestive only, as it is evident that the appropri- 
ate time for learning varies with the interests and abilities of students. 

Program level goal . A final code aimed at within-disciplinary reiationshlps 
is the subject matter program goal. Recall that this more general type of goal 
has been written in each of the subject areas along with the more specific and 
numerous course goals. The code numbers of any related program goal are written 
beside each course goal to show the broader implications of the goal and to per- 
mit the retrieval of any or all course goals that contribute to a given program 
goal. 

Codes for Across - Disc jplirie^ReJ^^ 

Five additional codss were deaigned for retrieval of goals for interdisci- 
plinary planning* They are; knowledga=process goal codesi other related taxonomy 
codes; career education goal codes; value=concept codes; and index word codes. 

Goal ty^es, - knowledge and process . All goals were roughly classified as 
knowledge or process dapending upon whether they deal with something that is to 
be known or something the study Is able to do. All goals, therefore, begin with 
the words ^ "The student knows*." or "Ilie student is able to**" 

By providing both knowledge and process course goals ^ the Tri=GOunty Project 
offers alternative learning outcomes of both the traditional meaningful -reception/ 
content-mastery type and the increasingly important rational chinking process 
developmont type. The Increasing need for the latter type of goal Is supported 
by the following observations: (1) Comprehensive mastery of the facts in any 
discipline is Impossible since the huge body of the knowledge of man in moat 
fields is doubling in something less than ten years. the time one knows "the 

facts" a new set has emerged, (2) "Established" facts change causing many fact- 
bound curricula to become obsolete during the approKimately five-year lag between 
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their conception and their widespread disseinination. (3) Social mobility and 
ti^ue cultural pluralism make it InQreaslngly difficult to idencify the ^'itnpdr- 
tant-' facts, (4) Rapid social change maken it increasingly diffiQult to use 
Che needa of students as criteria for solecting important facts since future . 
nfieds will be very different: froin today needs. 

The influence of these factors is more or less according to the nature of 
the discipline. The -'facts'' about the structure of the natural number system 
in mathematics are not subject to change, ihe "facts** about the state of devel- 
opment of treatments for cancer in health are open to rapid evolution. In all 
discipline fields, however, for a given teacher, group of students^ and situation 
there ia a beat CDmbination of facts to be remembered and processes to be learned 
By offering both knowledge and process learning outcome alternatives ^ uhe Tri= 
county Project provides a resource for the finding and learning of that combina- 
tion. 

The familiar knowledge/process distinction is subdivided into twelve knowl-^ 
edge and five basic process categories: cotiinunication processes , inquiry- 
problem solving processes, production processes, SGrvices processos, and human 
relations processes* To date the only process car.egory that has undergone 
substantial elaboration is the inquiry-problem solving category in which over 
seventy sub=elements have been identified under the following lieadlngs: acquir- 
ing Information^ validating information^ organising Information, interprocin?^ 
information, using information to produce new information^ ^.cting upon the basis 
of information^ and conffnunicatlng information* 

These knowledge and inquiry-problem solving process categories are repre- 
sented in Tables A and B following. It will ba noted that these classifications 
owe a partial debt to earlier researchers: notably ^ Bsnjamin Bloom^ David 
Krathwohl, Robert Glasers Henry Walbesser, and Ralph l^ler in rLducation; 
Robert Gagnf and Robert Miller in Psychology; Jean Piaget and Jerome Bruner 
in Child Development; and others^ Major difference*^ appear ^ hnwever, in the 
manner In which the categories are organized and in their content. This Is in 
large part due to validation and revision from applying our original a priori 
categoriei to la^OOO goals from a variety of areas. Koticn, for example, that 
Liic knowledge categories do not deal with knowledge of generalizations as a 
basic category, but rather assume that any goal representing a generalization 
must also deal with one or more of the basic categorizationa . General i'^atlons 
as a class of knowledge are therefore given suporordinate etatus and divided 
O „into two classes; principles and lawSj and simple goneraltgationB. AlsOj 
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noLicci L'hcirD is no category of knowledge of specific facts as found in BJoom 
for wo Iiavu bcien nb\^ to subsume all such goals undar the basic ten categories. 
Now caLtgories not: found in Hloom include knowledga of properties ^ parts ^ 
charactoristics, features, elements, dimensions; knowlodge of contexts, locations, 
orlcjntatlons ; knowledge of operations, methods, functions; knowledge of causes 
and effects Including costs and benefits, advantages and disadvantages; and knowl- 
edge of relationships that are not cause-effects 

Parliaps the most significant departurGs from Bloom concern the process 
caLegorios under problem solving and inquiry. Firsi:, Lhe entire taxunoiiiy is 
intended to represent standardized or conventional processes of problem solvin|.\ 
and inquiry that can be taught and learned rather than psychological processes 
as is the case in Bloom's handbook on the cognitive domain. iHils difference is 
of utmost importance to teachers who have found it difficult to deal with learn- 
ing goals within the context of Bloom's taxonomyj because it Is not clear how 
these descriptors of psychological processes can be treated instructlonally . 

Table A 

Knowledge Categories 

(rl Principles and Laws 

02 Simple Generalizations 

Kl Conventions: Names arid Nomenclature 

K2 Conventions: Symbols, Rules ^ Standardiaed ProcesscH, 
Definitions 

K3 Properties, Parts, Characteristics, Features, Rlements, 
Dijiiensions 

K4 Trends and Sequences 

K5 Similarities and Differences, Disci^iminations , Classic 
ficatioris 

K6 Contexts, Locations, and Orientations 

K7 Operations, Methods of Dealing with, Functions 

K8 Cause and Effect Relationships (Gostg and Benefits) 

K9 Criteria or Standards 

KIO Nnn Cause-Effect Relationships 
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Tab la B 



Inquiry-'Problem SQlving Processes 



Input Acquiring InfoiTOaCion 

PLl Viewing 

P12 Hearing 

P13 Feeling (tactile) 

P14 Smelling 

PI 5 Tagting 

P16 Using sense extenders 
Insuring Validity and Adequacy 



Verification 



P21 Evaluating authoritativeness of soureas 
P22 Evaluating logical conslitency and accuracy 
P23 Evaluating relevance to deilred learning purposes 
P24 Evaluating adequacy for acting or deciding 
■ (comprehensiveness and dspch) 

Preprocessing Oifganizing Informtlon 

P31 Labeling^ naming, nimbering^ coding 

P32 Recording, listing 

P33 Clasilfying, categorizing, grouping, selecting 

according to criteria 

P34 Ordering, sequencing 

P35 Manipulating, arranging, transfo™ing, compiitlng 

P36 Estlmting 

P37 SuinmariEing, abstracting 

ProceiSing I Interpreting Information (drawing meaning from data) 

P41 Decoding verbal and non-vertal symbols 
(reading and literal translating) 

P42 Inferring, interpolating, extrapolating 

P43 Analyzing 

P44 Associating, relating, equating 

P45 Comparings contrasting, diicriminating 

P46 Synthesizing 

P47 Testing against standards or criteria 

P48 Generalising. 

Processing II Using Infonr^tlon to Produee News Information 



P51 Tlieoriglng^ predicting 

P52 Formulating hypotheses 

PS3 Testing hypotheses 

P54 Revising hypotheses 



PC) ' OiiUpTit I AcCing on the Basis of lafomation 

P51 Reacting 

P52 Making decisions 

P63 Solving prQbleTns 

p54 Restructuring values (adapting, modifying) 

P6S Restructuring behavior (adapting, modifying) 

P66 Encoding verbal and non-verbal symbols 

prior to conrnunieatlon 

p67 Great ing on the basis of knowledge and process 

P7 OuLtppt II CoTmiiunicating Information 

P71 Vocal izing (non-^verbal ) 
P72 Gesturing 5 moving 
P73 Touching ' 
P74 Speaking 
F75 Writing 

P76 Using art media (paintings drawing ^ sculpting, 

cons t rue t ing ^ etc*) 
P77 Draniatising 

F78 Slnglngj playing instruinends 
P79 Dancing 

'Hie Projcact is attempting .to define process learnings that can be taught 
within the respective categories , We know chat many are specific to particular 
fields of inquiry and that some^ such as the formulation of hypotheEi*5j and state- 
ments of sound generalizations 5 are appltcable in any field of Inquiry, Distlnc^ 
tions will be made between those that are specific to % discipline and those that 
are of universal character. 

Since taxonomies have not been developed for the other main categories of 
process tentatively identified, no detailed reference will be made here to 
communication, production, service, and human relations processes. 

At this point the reader may question the reason for the rather detalied 
and elabora*:e system of claaslfying educational outcomes that has evolved during 
the Project, We have found that providing teachers with these elasslf ication 
systems has resulted in a more critical approach to the writing of educational 
outcomes. Having written a goal, a teacher in attempting to place it in its 
appropriate category may find that its intent is clearly related to one of the 
categories but its form of eKpresslon does not iTimiediately identify it with 
that category. By rewording the goal, the teacher brings the true intent of 
the goal into sharper focus, and in almost every instance improves Its meaning 
and clarity. 
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Of interest al«o has bacm tho developing vccogiiih1.on ; t^haf: genf^ir^ilinatrions^ 
concepts, arid values depand upon a wide range of Bubl Burnings arid tliau BtutQ-- 
meat of goEls in Cenns of these broader modes ia more ns^ful In defining Instiruc-^ 
clonal pa5rameters and long-torm outcomes than in dGecrlhing prficis^.y ahort-to™ 
learning outcomes * 

Fln^llyj the value of detailed clasalfylng of knowledgii and process mnl'^ 
provides insight liito Ceaching^ measurement, and evaluacion r€iquirem^nt& . Work 
has already begun in analysing types of meaeurement appropriate for each type 
of knowladge gosl, as dascribed later in this ertriclR, Thtp work will be 
extended to procesQ learning as rapidly as resources pemlt. 

Other related ccmtent taKpnomy headings . This coding ijj provided to show 
that goals are often rightly classifiad undar more ^-han one category of subject 
matter. For exaTiTplej a course goal coded under ficonomics may be relevant: to 
some aapact of history. Thla information is provided by coding the economlcfi 
goal with the relevant taKononiy nt^ber in history. For purposes of cmnputer 
retrieval, it is possible to request all goals which dRal with a particular 
content taxonoTny heading^ and to extract not only the goaln plncQd under that 
headings but also all other goals croa.^"referQnced to it wherever they are 
located in the collection, miile this ca^^ability pra,^ently 'exists only within 
a subject fieldj it later will be provided among subject fields. 

Career education progrm fioala. Course goalB in fill eight subject areas 
were coded to a set of career education program goals. Career education^ as 
envisioned by the coders, encompasses the total life of an individual, including 
day-to-day living, vocation, avocation, and leisure. Nearly every course goal 
bears at least an indirect relationship to career education viewed In that manner. 
Only those courae goals, however which have a '^direcr:^' rslatlonshlp to a career 
education program goal were coded to that program goal* 

Any goal that contributes to the pnrsom^l and social qu/illtles believed 
Important to any individual In a career were coded to caraer educ^iticn goals 
that define these quBlitieri. All skills having direct vocational v^ilues wc^rn, 
of couraej coded to their related careor aducation goala. This coding is tha 
first operational resource for the realization of the <?oal of ^'integrating 
career education and thR rest of the curricul™J- In addition to the crons- 
coding of Gourse goals in subject areas to career education program goals, 
course goals on careers in the subject area were also written where the goal 
davelopers thought it appropriate. Both approaches to the treatmont of career 
integral part of the rest of the currlnulum will continue to 



r : (.? 1 ig ] j i.u und vol iio i^ , Anothor indt'K hj.^hiy uaoful. for chosG stiukinn L^acli- 
iuH HLrat.egios which cuC aaroBH subject: matiicir Unea is ciiy coding Lo conccipts 
and valuQS. Words clioscfii to characterise vaJues repreaent conHtcIlatlons of 
buhaviorB convenient: iy described by such words * 'IIiub ^ uhe word freedom connotuH 
cur Lain behaviors associated wi£h the ideal stiate. Likewise , a word like honesLy 
charac Cerizes a set: of behavloi^s '.vhich viewed from a societal perspective cliarac- 
teri^e an individual as "honest*" From an educator's point of view, the only 
rei3uurcG.q available Co help students acquire the desired behavioral tendencies 
arc the knowledge nnd process learnings of the experiences planned for and wixh 
s Ludent: H , 

Viewed from this point of viaWj it is not possible to teach directly the 
value of honesty* It is possible to teach it through knowledge of the costa 
and benefits of behaving in ways regarded by sociaty as representing a state of 
■'honesty," In addition, the educator can provide the student an opportunity to 
behave in these ways and to eKperience from these behavioral processes the 
rewards or punishments associated with these particular acts. So it Is with 
all valvie words relating to individual development. 

Also iniportant in considering the nature of values Is the distinction 
between the process of forming values and values as end products. The curri- 
cular and methodological Implications of teaching toward values as end products 
(inculcation of values) are entirely different from those concerned with decision 
making and value forrrmtlon, Wliere the concern is with teaching how to make value 
judgments, the learnings sought are puroi process and have nothing essentially to 
do w'tli the nature of values being acquired* 

In helping students acquire values ^ the pedagogue must rely upon teaching 
knowledge and skills that have a logical bearing upon these values, l^ere he 
is concerned with the teaching of valuing processes, he must teach such conven- 
tional skills as verifying information, relating information to criteria^ and 
methods of clarifying personai and social values by which the interpretation and 
internalization of infommtlon can be accomplished, 'rliese processes can be 
taught within a wide range of subject matter. 

The distinction between these two ways of viewing and dealing with values 
Is extremely important from a curricular and instructional point of view. It 
seems preferable to some to deal with value formation as process learning rather 
than value learning, leaving free and clear the issue of whether or not values 
should be taught in the public schools and what these values should be. The 
^.ilue coding system used In these goal collections makes possible both ways of 
Hjaling with values. 
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The doLiniCtous and dlaLinctiuns rt^grirciing cuiicepL^^ and va iAit^^^ juciL: prcaent:t*d 
Are iiiipoftant: to an underatanding of tha way theriO matteri? have bean approached in 
defining J classifying, and coding goaLo in tihc Trl-county Project, '-or those 
intereatad in using the goals for teaching vaLues as end productiSg Bets of ^nd- 
product: value words, personal and societal, were? formulatad and every one oJT 
the I25QOO goals in the collecttons Lab being coded to indicaCe x^liich, ii any^ of 
thGfiCi VQiues logically might; be stiffingtheneu by tliat: leiirnLn^. For t:hoBO 
interested in teaching the process of valuing, process goals will be generated 
within appropriate inquiry-problem solving categories chat are considered useful, 
in forniing values and which may be appliGd by gtudents in a wide range of personal 
and social sltuationSp Concept word.s have been created in che same way as value 
vjorda repreaenting learning end-produccs * lliey have been lifted and each of che 
12sOOO goal^i has been coded to indicate which, if any 3 of these concGpts are con- 
tributed to by the learning In question* 

Index words , Other useful tools for interdisciplinary planning are tlie index 
words* Although they do not appear on the printed page^ they are keyed to each 
goal for retrieval in much the way documents are retrieved from tlie familiar ERIC 
retrieval systeini Users will have available llats of index words by discipline 
and across dlsciplln&s. 

Logical combinat Ions of goals . F Ina 1 1 y ^ in the printed u d i t i ons of the 
course goalSj setB of goals whicli are logically related have this IndiGated by 
being included inside a bracket at the left margin. Tills alerts thc^ user to 
poislble seta and sequences of goals which it may be desirable to use as a unit* 



It is impossible in this llTnited space to relate in detail the roles played 
and the nuraerous participants Involved in the effort Co achieve the project goals. 
Figure 8 lists the rnajor functions and the niain classes of participants for the 
school year 1971-72, and shows their interrelationship* A few of the classes of 
participants not discussed elsewhere will be singled out here for special brlaf 
c OiiUiien t i 

The steering conunittee is the policy making body of the project. By their 
participation they have guaranteed a broad base of supporc and Involvement In the 
project so that Its outcomes are of potential use to every typa of K-12 teaching/ 
learning envlroment encountered in Mierica frcmi the most rural to the highly 
urban. Besides providing funding and policy direction they have kept constantly 
before the project workers the necessity for outcomes of real use to teachers and 
tDT/^ans to make them readily accessible- 
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'''STEERING COMMITTEE 
;< = CccLain Respons ihi 1,1 ty Tri -County CurricuLiim Dept. RcprGa(3nl:;!t:ives 
I) OpLional Responsibility Tri-County EvalLiacion Dept. Representatives 

Q • Tri-Cnunty Data Processing Dept. Rapresentatives 
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Tim Tiiudia Hpuc ia i i^i i h rc^viewod lmili. ot Llio {iighu cQllacL ionB to add y\oah^ 
cancgrnlng Lha relevant print and non-print maLcrialH available in uacJi dinLrlcL 
lo ^^upporL Lhii learning of each atLbgaC oi: ^^oals. In this way they havt- vopvc- 
HQiited thii ClrRt fitaga In developing tlw rvl at LotinhipH of the vpa^- to matorl^i In 
and curr icultjin. 

'I'he Statu Board of iLducation, throu;|h iLn adniltiiH tratorH and ^pec ia I i^^ t» , 
providud financial , moral, and prof essi iuiai ^i^plKn t . ihv pOBsibiliLy jji boinfi 
oxplored of having the project's outcomes maintained, revised, and diBseminatcd 
at the state leval once Che period of deveiopincnt in complete- 

By-products of thu Project 

One of the ijiajor side effects of Lhu Pri -county rroject Lt\ tlte devel opiuent 
of training niaterials for objective-based educational plannin)^ and the evulntion 
of a core or teachors and others from throughout tlie tri-^uunty area ?JophlHtl" 
cated in tlie u«e of goals as a resource for improving tlie teach ing/ J earning- 
systoTiK In tile course of developing Lbt: enurse goal^ producn-d !ia far, extensive 
training was undergone by the more than 100 developers and their yuppDrt peraanijul 
in the conrse of which the assumptions, definitions^ and procedures of the project 
were refined and cgxtended. 

Dissemination 

Up to the present only liinited printings of critique editions of tlie course 
goals have been distributed for criticism and review, and only a pilot version of 
the computer retrieval system is oper.. clonal . During the coming year (1972-73), 
the project will concentrate upon developing th leasurement dimension, validating 
and revising the goals and codes, and developin,^ a dlsseiiiination systenu 

Any set of disseitilnat ion procedures devaloped by the project must accord 
witli its philosophy of nonproscriptiveness , 'me projeet and its products are 
passive resources to be used by decision makers to fulfill their responsibilities 
more efficiently and effectively. It is envisioned for Instance that school sys= 
terns will select from the file those goals they subscribe to; that schools within 
a system will select those they believe appropriate to the needs of thair conmunl- 
ties and students- and that teachers will select from their school goals those 
they believe appropriate to the interests and abilities of students in their 
classes. Each selection will be made with tha approval of the iioKt higher echelon 
of authority; and once made will consCltute uhe goals for which the school or 
^eacher assumes responsibility. Nothing in this process is intended to preclude 
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statement and use of goals not Included in the collection, provided they are 
approved by the next higher echelon of authority. The purpose of making the 
collection is to expose to view a_ f ull range of learning possibilities, stated 
well enough to be helpful to clasBroom teachers in planning; learning experj.ence_5 
for students . 

'fhe dissemination procedures will include inservice education^ seTtiinars for 
administrators, slide presentations, written documents, media presentations, 
presentations to school boards and presentations to university personnel as well 
as distribution of copies of the course goal collections and access through 
intermediaries to the computer retrieval system for curriculum developers* 

Two key resources in the dissemination process are project representatives 
appointed by the superintendents of most of the approximately 70 school districts 
in the tri*county area. This group meets bi--monthly and provides liaison and 
feedback frr each district regarding the project. The other important resource 
is the n^any rofessionals who have participated in the project. 

Validation of the Goals 

All course goal collections are first released as critique editions for 
limited circulation to teachers and qurriculum specialists. After one revision 
is made based on feedback from users, a first edition will be issued and the 
resources of the computer retrieval system will be madt available. 

An important step in this process is formation of a Review and Revision 
Conmlttee in each of the eight subject areas. Each corranittee will have experts 
in the discipline assigned to validate the content of the course goals. In 
this way, it is hoped to authenticate the information in the collections and 
to eliminate bias* 

Continual Update and Revision 

Updating and revision by the committees will be continual. Since the 
course goals are an open-ended collnction of alternatives ^ there will be no 
difficulty in continually adding to, deleting from and revising the goals to 
make them better reflect the range of learning outcomes any teacher might 
strive to attain, 

Currlcular Implications 

A general concept of learning, and hence of curriculum design has been 
O sumed in the structure and coding of the goal collections. Processes such 

ERjC 
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as conimunicacions 5 problem-solving, inquiry, production, and human relations are 
nomnlly cnrrled out within some kind of a learning conCcKt, and the intaraction 
oi these proconsGS with hHq learning conLext produces knowledge and values. The 
componenis of this curriculum design^ in terms of goals, are the various process 
leh ilnp.s that: can be devolgped within the learning context under the supervision 



of the teacher 3 and the kno wledge and values outco TneB tliat nro desired and which 
will norTnally govern to a large extent tlie selection of the learninp. context. 

The rol lowing scheinatic (Figure 8) illustrates these coniponents and tlieir 
rel a 'rlonships . The learning conteKt in thi^^ arrangement is in effect the curri- 
culuni. ft is the set of structured learning experiencGs provided by the Hchoolj 
the teacher^ or the student himself^ under teacher supervision. 

In mo.^t curriculuin devolopment work in the past, too much attention han 
been paid to prascribing the specific learning experiences that it is believed 
x^rill produce irpecified objectives. In fact preoccupation with curriculum has 
overshadowed the attention given to defining worthwhile learnings probably to 
the detriment of both* 

By reversing this emphasis and atressing knowledge of learning outcomes on 
Che part of the teacher , it is possible to achieve these advantages: teachers 
can employ those methodologies they are most effective in using; teachers are 
free to select learning experiences that are relevant to the interests of stu- 
dents; teachers can encourage students to find their own methodologies for 
achieving learning goals; and teachers and students can select learning exper- 
iences uniquely available in their own coranunities and nGighborhoods * 

Each of these points has significance when we speak of relevance^ of indi- 
vidual learning styles among students^ and of Individual strengths and differences 
among teachers. All of the above advantages can be lost when curricular exper- 
iences are too specifically prescribed. 

Measurement faiplications 

^riie accountability movement in education has joined hands with the behavioral 
objectives movement and the momentmn attained by this alliance has carried it to 
Che highest levels of state and national policy. The U,S. Office of Education 
revision of its manual of chart of accounts and its support of experimental PPBS 
programs under the sponsorship of the National Association of School Business 
Officials are two illustrations of national level policy attention, and the move- 
ment of several state governments towards state PPBS systemi illustrates the 
gj^^ith of the movement at the state level. 



Figu re 8 
Goal Based Curriculum Model 




Areas ill which goals cgyrgntly being defined : 

1. Universal inquiry-problem solving proceisses 

2. Knowledge and discipline related procegs of communicatiDn^ 
inqutry^problem solving^ and productiori (eight subject 
disciplines) 

3. Values (indirectly through eodlng to knowledge and process 
goals thought to have a supporting relationship) 

Arpas in which goals yet to be defined : 

4* Universal hLiman relations processes 

5* Productton procesBes 

6, Service processGS 
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Al though Che oriGniiaLion of beginning FPUS progranifc; in public schooln haa 
centered ori accounting and budgeting practices primarily, a substantial effort 
has been mounted in many states to produce ti ifaLional approach to the use of 
goalB and objeciives in these systems. In ganeral tho^e ofEorts have been 
unsophisticated and crude. Tlie fact that nieasurement in aducation is still in 
a primitive conditiou no doubt plays a large part in the difficultiea now being 
experienced by those wlio work toward educational accountability. 

Underlying tlia probiems of measuremenc and evaluation is the absence of a 
properly developf-d scienca of goal and objoctive fonnulation in the school sys- 
tems of the nation, In the absence of systematic and rational approaches to the 
development of desired instructional outcomes of public school programs, it is 
not surprising that measurement and evaluation is in its present state because 
the validity of measurement and evaluation is totally dependent upon their consist- 
ency with the goals and objectives of the educjtional systems to which they ap>iy 
One of the goals of the Trl-county Project is to point Ehe way to a more ration, 
theory and practice of goal formulation in the public schools for it is believeci 
that it will not be possible to develop a system of educational accountability 
the absence of this theory and practice* 

In the project there have been three major directions taken toward rational 
measurement. The first is the defining of clear and measurable learning goals, 
The second is the development of a hierarchical goal structure that corresponds 
to the orf^^aniaational realities of school systems. And the third Is the analysis 
of know] edge and process learning to make clear the dimensions of what can be 
learnpd and the special measurement requirements of each type of learning. The 
work of developing measurement criteria and techniques will advance much more 
rapidly now that this foundation has been laid. 

Uses of the Cou rse GoaI Collections 

We conclude this guide to the course goal collections with a review of some 
of the uses to which they can and have been put. This is the crucial test of any 
educational research and developnient project can it be used to help students? 
School systems may use tte collections as a yardstick by which to measure 
=- , the adequ acy of goals and Qbiectives already in use . Goals and objectives of 
local courses of study and textbooks can be contrasted with the goals in this 
collection to see how complete they are and how well they provide for different 
^interests ^ abilities, and levels of achievement. They can also be evaluated for 
g^g»nciseness, clarity, and accuracy using these course goals as models. 
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Tlicase kinds of studies can toe undarcaken by ueacher^ from all jeveln of a 
school systam (to assure arciculadon and philosophic unity); across grade levels, 
dl\^LSiona5 or high school departments (to assura agreement as to goals and ways 
and means of attaining them) or by Individual teachers, 

A relacGd use of the goals is as a starti ng point for rGviewing i^hat the 
schools should teach and the materials to be uned to Hupport teacliini^ . TTic 
logical sequence of discussions about what is important to teach and learn la 
to move from broad policy goals to progratn goals to courso goals, with appropriatt} 
coiTimijnity-board-sCaff -tGacher-student represGntationg at each levpl. The taxonontlc 
classifications of this collection can serve as a check on higher ordar goal formula- 
tions 5 and the goals themselves can function as generators of lowar order objectives 
and instructional plans. 

The ProJecC provides an important resource for improving the quality and 
extent of par tlctpacion of students, parents^ teachers, school boards, and other 
citizens in deciding the mission of the schools. An Intensive look at the roles 
of each participating group in generating, reviewing, contributing to, and approv- 
ing goals will be a future task of the Project. 

Another use of the collection is to provide a baa la for teaching-learning 
accountabllltv. If a school approves all or part of the course goals for its 
students, grade level, divisional, or departmental representatives may choose 
from them those that are best suited to Individual or group aptitudes and 
inCeregts, 

It is possible for teachers to review goals with each student and contract 
for their attainment if a completely individualiaed program is desired. Or, it 
is possible to stake out a set of goals for target groups (regular classes, 
special classes, mini -courses , etc.). In any event, the goals themselves are 
sufficiently explicit that means of teaching them and of evaluating their attain- 
ment can be devised and applied individually or to groups to suit the needs of 
teachers and management , 

Another use of the collection Is the r_eOTitlng and development of courses 
and curricula. By making curricular options explicit and sharable, the collec- 
tion can help in the development of new or modified courses of Instruction and 
the design or redesign of curricular experiences. One important exaraple of 
curriculum development fostered by this collection is cross-dlaclpllnary educa- 
tion. This use has been referred to in detail in the earlier discussion of 
"Needs to Which the Project Responds" (See pages 1'6) . 
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OLJHjir ii^iib uan be ciced, buL di^trluLS wUi discov^^r tint^se* In all fu 
the iihovu actiivitiey, di^iLricLi^ arc inviLjjd and encouraged to use the cdIIgc- 
rion salGcLiveiy and to add Lhoi.r own g^^i^-S wherever this collaction is 
1 nswif iliciunL do Lheir iiiiad^. W^i hopy uhat: where tliey do add and modify^ t:hey 
wIIl uho Lh^ ieedback forma and conLribuLe cha aKpansion and improvemant of 
tha original collectlonK. 

The Eirst publlcaLion of courso goal collections, as stated earlier^ ia 
in Lhc form of ^'criclqua editioasJ' The entire project: is deVGlopmental and 
Ic wau Delievad aspecially imporLanL to racognlze the inconiplete and parfeccabl© 
nauure of thiB first maasive effort to defina entire subject disciplines in 
terms oi; eKplicit learning goals. At Loast ona major and systamatic rGvision 
was viewed as ossential to the ^produecion of goal collections of the quality 
desired to serve the imporcant mulcipla functions for l^rhi£h they were designed. 
To underscQre that belief^ it should be noted that second-yaar^ first-time 
collections are of better quality than ftrst-year, first-time collacuions, siinply 
becausu of the experience gained by project directors and coordinators the first 
year. Also, uhe theoretical advances niade in devaloping knowledge and process 
■jlassif ications and in exploring knowledgc-process-valiLCi relationy (as well as 
rolationshlps batween learnings in the discipllne« and career education goaly) 
have produced In the second year collact.ions new codings of considerable value 
lo Qurricunm planners. Further devolopmental work will eercainly .modify tlie 
form and eonlenl of future collections. 

Feedback from usars of the coilections is an important element in rheir 
continued revision and improvement. We invite and urge you to use the feedback 
formLi and procedures that are provided for this purpose. 
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